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collection but also for a sufficient catalogue of its contents. Hence 
the Index Catalogue and later the Index Medicus which have been 
of the highest value to the student of medicine. 

After a few years spent in the congenial labors of a Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania he was persuaded to 
accept the responsibilities of the New York Public Library in the 
year 1895 and here were spent the remaining years of his life. 

He was a frequent and welcome visitor in the medical circles of 
Europe and his addresses upon many subjects of professional interest 
were always received with eager attention. He held many distinc- 
tions, conferred by the universities and literary societies of this 
country and Europe. 

The names of Dr. Billings and Dr. Weir Mitchell were, of all the 
physicians of their day in this country, probably the two best known 
in foreign lands. 

H. P. Walcott. 



GASTON BOISSIER (1823-1908) 

Foreign Honorary Member in Class III, Section 4, 1904. 

Gaston Boissier 2 was born in 1823 at Nimes, in the Provence, a 
region almost as Roman, with its ancient remains, as Italy itself. 
Not unnaturally, the attention of the youthful Boissier was first 
turned to archaeology, which in its most significant aspect — the 
imaginative reconstruction of the past — was a dominant interest 
throughout his career. His earliest publications were on literary 
themes, but on such themes as involve a new creation of lost material; 
he discussed in his Latin dissertation for the doctorate, the manner 
in which Plautus translated Greek plays — plays no longer extant; 
he wrote on the poet Attius and the Roman tragedy of the republic — 
tragedy that has come down to us in scattered fragments; he essayed 
a task that has fascinated many — the reconstruction of the life and 
writings of the erudite Varro; he argued that Seneca's plays could not 
have been written for the stage. Of these works, the earliest appeared 
in 1857, and the latest in 1861 ; during part of this time, and before, 
he had been professor of rhetoric at Angoul&ne and Nfmes. 

2 This sketch of Gaston Boissier is taken from the article published by the 
writer in the New York Nation for June 18, 1908, pp. 550f. 
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But Boissier was attracted by the actualities as well as the possi- 
bilities of antiquity. Appointed in 1861 to the chair of Latin elo- 
quence at the College de France, he began appropriately with a course 
on the times of Cicero. In a brilliant lecture of introduction, he 
implies that the study of history means to him the study of personali- 
ties; Cicero and his friends are to furnish the clue to the movements 
of the age. To these personalities he devoted special essays, later 
to be combined into one of his most popular and delightful books. 
A passing reference to Saint-Simon and a comparison of Cicero and 
Mme. de Sevigne are prophetic, too, of further works to come ; there 
is hardly a paragraph of the brief lecture which did not later develop 
into some fuller treatment. To Boissier's hearers, his theme, so 
eloquently presented, must have thrilled with an almost contemporary 
interest, for France had passed from an age of Republican revolution to 
one of Imperialism. 

That a professor of Latin eloquence could interpret his subject 
broadly is shown by Boissier's appointment in 1865 as maitre de 
conferences at the Ecole Normale to succeed Sainte-Beuve in the 
course on Latin poetry. Eleven years later he was elected to the 
French Academy in the place of M. Patin. In the interval there had 
appeared, besides his studies of Cicero and his friends, a noble group 
of essays, published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which develop 
the various interests conspicuous at the beginning of his career. His 
archaeological tendencies now result in a discussion of the progress 
of archaeology and in a sketch of ancient life in Pompeii; based on 
sober fact, this brilliant portrait makes the pages of Bulwer and 
Sienkiewicz seem tawdry and dull. The publication of Le Blant's 
"Inscriptions chretiennes de la Gaule" suggested an interpretation of 
this new material; the appearance of those important works, the 
"Histoire poetique de Charlemagne," by Gaston Paris, and "Les 
Epopees francaises," by Leon Gautier, inspired one of the most 
penetrating and universal of all his writings, an essay on recent 
theories of the epic. A series of papers treated of Roman society 
under the Empire, and there followed in 1874 a more profound study 
of the Roman spirit in the two volumes on " La Religion romaine," 
in which the treatment is by no means confined to religion, but in- 
cludes among other things an appreciation of Virgil and of Seneca, 
quite as important for the literary criticism of these authors. Finally 
there had appeared a work which includes and supplements his earlier 
studies on Roman society, and is significant likewise for the history 
of philosophy and for literary history — " L'Opposition sous les 
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Cesars." Varied interests, searching analysis, profound generaliza- 
tions characterize these writings; they show the universal outlook, a 
spirit of placid Horatian urbanity, a sprightly wit. Their author 
was justly selected as successor to Patin and Sainte-Beuve. 

Two of these essays, not so much before the public to-day as Bois- 
sier's larger works, give more definite expression than these do to 
those ultimate principles which guided him as author and as critic. 
The essay on the progress of archaeology and that on the theory of 
epic are really documents of literary criticism; they present different 
aspects of the same problem and hold an important relation to ideas 
current at that time and at this. The first gives small comfort to 
those who regard a proper contempt for science as a part of the 
humanist's outfit. Boissier is intensely interested not only in the 
great scientific advances of the last century, but in the minutiae of 
philology, which he regards as material for the enrichment of apprecia- 
tion. He did not indulge in easy vituperation of whatever goes on 
au-dela du Rhin; it is not as a jest that he tells of Ritschl's course on 
Latin grammar which finished part of the alphabet — it is to com- 
mend the intellectual curiosity of the two hundred students who 
attended such a course. In brief, he criticises French scholarship 
for its lack of minute analysis; he prophesies for it a great career, in 
case French clarity assimilate German science — a prophecy which 
his inspiration has helped largely to fulfil. For him, Latin eloquence 
and Classical philology are, it would seem, synonymous terms. 

Of further honors bestowed on Boissier, it is necessary to mention 
only his election to the Academie des Inscriptions in 1886, and his 
appointment as perpetual secretary of the Academie Francaise in 
1895; the American Academy of Arts and Sciences added his name to 
its roll of Honorary Members in 1904. As to his writings, one could 
almost predict, from what he had done, the volumes on Mme. de 
Sevigne (1888), and Saint-Simon (1892). Archaeology appears 
again — and more than archaeology — in his " Promenades " through 
Rome and Pompeii and the country of Horace and Virgil, and in his 
"L'Afrique romaine" (1895). His interest in both Roman religion 
and the origins of Christianity finds expression in the splendid volumes 
on "La Fin du paganisme" (1891), which have inspired admirable 
works by French scholars in the same field. Finally, he published a 
volume on Tacitus (1903), and on "La Conjuration de Catilina" 
(1905), works of unusual importance both for the student of antiquity 
and for the modern historian. It is interesting that, in his last book, 
he should return to the subject with which he began his course on 
V eloquence latine. 
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There are, then, two distinct classes in Boissier's works, one archae- 
ological in spirit, devoted to the reconstruction of what no longer 
exists; one interpretative, devoted to accessible records. There is 
no absolute cleavage between the two. His reconstructions proceed 
carefully on the basis of the known. His interpretations do not end 
with what is before us; they reconstruct personalities and ideals — 
Cicero and his friends, Tacitus and the method of the ancient his- 
torian. Both undertakings are of the highest order. They depend 
on a quality without which Classical studies or any other studies are 
dead — the creative imagination. Boissier modestly said of his 
Catiline that it contained nothing new; the elements in it are not new, 
but they are transformed, as by some chemical change, into a new 
substance, a work of art. 

E. K. Rand. 



JEAN BAPTISTE EDOUARD BORNET (182&-1911) 

Foreign Honorary Member in Class II, Section 2, 1893. 

Jean Baptiste Edouard Bornet, born at Guerigny, Nievre, France 
on September 2, 1828, was the son of Pierre Fran?ois and Elizabeth 
Justine (Reveille) Bornet. He became interested in botany in early 
life and was specially influenced by his work with the distinguished 
mycologist, Leveille, while pursuing his medical studies in Paris. 
He obtained his degree in medicine in 1855. Shortly before that date 
he became acquainted with Gustave Thuret, a wealthy amateur, 
interested in the study of marine algae whom he assisted in his work 
at first in Cherbourg. Thuret in consequence of feeble health was 
obliged later to reside on the shores of the Mediterranean and in 1857 
he purchased at Antibes near Nice an estate where he was joined by 
Bornet who acted in the double capacity of physician and co-worker 
in botany. The garden at Antibes soon became known as the finest 
private botanical garden in Europe and there Bornet remained until 
the death of Thuiet in 1875. 

The garden was then purchased by Mme. Henri Thuret who desired 
that Bornet should remain in charge of it but feeling it to be his duty 
to prepare for publication the results of the algological work of Thuret 
and himself, he declined the offer and removed to Paris where he 



